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The fourth element, the power of the Gorgon, is equally comprehensible. 
The supposed effect of the evil eye, and the ability of a magician to de- 
stroy by a glance, is matter of universal belief, in this case abundantly 
exemplified among aboriginal peoples of America. As to civilized notions, 
our own language bears traces of the conception ; we still say : " If a look 
could kill." Originally it was believed that a look might kill. Similarly, 
the central idea implied in profanity is that of the possible destructive 
power of curses. But such inquiries are not merely interesting as bearing 
on survivals ; they have a direct relation to notions and formulas which 
are matters of continual application. This is a field on which the author 
briefly touches. 

The only additional comment which need here be offered is that Mr. 
Hartland's excellent treatise is chiefly concerned with oral tradition, and 
does not dwell on the literary aspects of the inquiry. Thus no account is 
offered of the numerous mediaeval romances having to do with these tales, 
such as the generally familiar story of Tristran. As to the connection of 
the latter with modern folk-tales, the same remark may be made which Mr. 
Hartland ventures concerning the Greek legend : it does not appear that 
modern folk-tales have been much influenced by the literary versions of 
the Middle Age. It does, however, seem to the writer of this notice that 
the extravagant and disconnected style and plot of certain of the modern 
tales may be the results of the changes of the last few centuries. Did we 
possess a truly popular version of these marchen in their mediaeval form, it 
seems likely that they would be found much more intimately connected with 
life. 

W. W.N. 

The Denham Tracts. A Collection of Folk-Lore by Michael Aisla- 

bie Denham, and reprinted from the original tracts printed by Mr. 

Denham between 1846 and 1859. Edited by Dr. James Hardy. Vol. 

II. (Publication of the Folk-Lore Society. XXXV.) London : D. Nutt. 

1895. p P- xi > 39 6 - 

In a brief preface, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme expresses his sympathy 
with early collectors, who contented themselves with the record of folk- 
lore without attempting to coordinate their material ; he considers, there, 
fore, that the absence of classification in the tracts of Mr. Denham consti- 
tute one of the elements of value. The pamphlets included in the present 
volume are : VIII. Folk-lore, or manners and customs of the North of 
England (pp. 1-80). — IX. A few popular rhymes, proverbs, and sayings 
relating to fairies, witches, and gypsies (pp. 81-89). — X. Proverbial rhymes 
and sayings for Christmas and the New Year (pp. 90-99). — XI. A few 
rhymes in connection with the months of the year and days of the week 
(pp. 100-102). — XII. Charms (pp. 102-106). — XIII. Rhymes and Prov- 
erbs relating to Hawking and the chase (pp. 107-109). — XIV. A few 
fragments of fairy folk-lore (pp. 110-115). — XV. Illustrations of North 
of England folk-lore (pp. 1 16-120). — XVI. Border sketches of folk-lore 
(pp. 121-189). — XVII. Illustrations of North of England folk-lore (pp. 
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190-196.) — XVIII. Legends respecting huge stones (pp. 197-211). — 
XIX. Miscellaneous (pp. 212-225). — XX. Border sketches and folk-lore 
(pp. 226-366). — XXI. Plant-lore : a biography of border wild flowers 
(only of the Ribwort Plantain) (pp. 367-381). 

At random are here cited a few items. The belief that on the spot 
where a murder has been committed grass will not grow (p. 22). — Need-fire 
produced by friction (p. 50). — Explanations of the practice of touching 
the dead, namely, to prove that the toucher had no share in the death, to 
prove that the death was not violent, and exculpate the heirs, or to prevent 
the spirit from troubling the living (p. 59). — Battling stones, or battling 
staves (French battoirs), used by washerwomen (p. 69). — A bowl of water 
placed beneath a bed on which lies a corpse (p. 73). — Names of classes 
of fairies and spirits (p. 76). — Petting stone, near churches, over which a 
brjde is jumped, waylaying of the newly married pair (p. 213). — Witch 
trials, with depositions, of seventeenth century (p. 299 ff). — Barring-out 
day in schools (p. 344). 

W. W. N. 

Paul S£billot. Legendes et Curiosites des Metiers. Ouvrage orne' 
de 220 gravures d'apres des estampes anciennes et modernes ou de des 
dessins inedits. Paris : E. Flammarion. (No date.) (Nos. i-xx, of 
32 pp., separately paged.) 

In this elaborately illustrated work, the Secretary of the Socie'te' des 
Traditions Populaires has undertaken to bring together from sources lit- 
erary and traditional items of information relating to the domestic life of 
work-people. The numbers are arranged according to trades, of which 
more than thirty are represented. In each case the proverbial reputation 
of the laborers, giving the impression made on the community, the pecu- 
liar superstitions of the craft, the organizations belonging to each, the 
peculiar habits of life and residence, are described without any elaborate 
comparative discussion. For the illustrations the collector has been in- 
debted especially to woodcuts of the sixteenth century, often of a highly 
realistic character. As an example of the matter may be cited the account 
of washerwomen who have ordinarily performed their work in the open 
air, in troughs, on boats, or beside running water. The gatherings of 
women for this purpose are traditionally represented as the headquarters 
of local gossip ; it seems to have been the practice to engage with passers- 
by in dialogues of a comic and not very decent character. On certain 
holidays, for reasons not now apparent, washing was interdicted. Belief 
in the probable enchantment of the suds led to the use of benedictions 
and charms. It was formerly not to be said that the suds boiled, but that 
they smiled. Like other human duties, washing was ascribed to fairies, 
and vapors rising from low ground were held to be a sign of this activity, 
while the grass was often found strewn with fairy linen of dazzling fineness 
and whiteness. Nocturnal washerwomen were supernatural beings, kindly 
or malicious, the sound of whose beaters were listened to with terror ; it 
was believed that such washers, if barred out, might summon any article of 



